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LINES THAT TELL THE SHAPE OF THINGS 





Lois Paull, Age 8 
Silvermine Guild School of Art 
Silvermine, Conn. 


ARTISTA® 


TEMPERA 


@ Children like to paint with 
ARTISTA Tempera because its con- 
sistency makes it easy to control. 
Being opaque, ARTISTA Tempera 
has good covering qualities and can 
be used on a variety of surfaces. It 
is easy and safe for classroom use 
because it is water-soluble and non- 
toxic. Its strong and vibrant colors 
may be pre-mixed or they may be 
blended directly on the surface. For 
your free copy of a booklet showing 
how you can use ARTISTA Tempera 
to stimulate and enrich your art 
activities, write to Binney & Smith 
Inc., Dept. AT-11.6, 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. °" 
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| think you will like the way Marjorie Lush, Director of Art in the Roches- 
RA ter, New York, public schools, states their philosophy: 


"Art has an identity of its own and at times should be taught as pure art, 
which might not relate to the grade's center of interest." In her article | 
Miss Lush describes Rochester's seven-five plan, seven years of elementary 
and five of secondary school. There are no special art teachers in the 
elementary schools—each grade teacher is responsible for teaching her 
own art—but there are lots of good tips for elementary classroom teach- 
ers at all grade levels. For example, small exhibitions of children's art work 
are organized according to subject and grade level for the purpose of 
circulating throughout the elementary schools. It is vastly interesting to 
children to see what children in other schools have made. Regarding 
public relations, Miss Lush suggests "'try-it-yourself art workshops for 
parents’, an idea that ought to catch on. 


Youngsters at the junior high level like materials that offer some resist- 
ance, projects that get rid of some of that extra energy. David Packard of 
Old Forge, New York, suggests a direct carving activity using lightweight 
firebricks that you can secure from your heating contractor or furnace 
repair man. They are so soft they can be carved with a paring knife and | 
they really provide a challenge in three-dimensional design. 

If you ever feel you're milling around without a sound organizational plan, 
turn right now to Richard Reinholtz’ article on page 10, ‘'I'm Tired of 


Tricks!’ He gives you an art teaching plan that you can adapt today to 
your own situation. 





Do you feel a need to step up your students’ faltering imaginations? Are 
they hesitant to use color, working all too often in black outlines? Articles 
on pages 32 and 34 show you these dark clouds have silver linings that 
you can use to advantage. 


Our leader in art education this month is Dr. Thomas Munro, one of the 





leading art educators and estheticians in America today. This biographi- : 
t with cal sketch will be of special interest to high school students who are ; 
ts = considering a career in art. 
aan These are just a few of the highlights in the November issue of Arts and 
om Activities, as you will see for —- Meanwhile, if you have art class 
nile problems we're not covering for you, why don't you let us know what 
ie san they are? 
id non- Don't forget . . . we're sponsoring our second National Exhibition of Child 
colors Art this year. Our theme is "The Four Seasons'' and entries must be mailed 
nay be to me by February |, 1957. See the September issue for complete details. 
ce. For 
owing Sincerely yours, 
-mpera 
yur art 
Smith 
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Hooray for Mrs. Horner! 

The letter from Mrs. Gladys K. Horner 
of Warren, Ohio, which appears in the 
September issue of Arts and Activties 
interested me very much...She voices 
the opinion of the majority of elementary 
classroom teachers with whom I come in 
contact. 


There is a need for more specific infor- 
mation on “how to do in our junior 
and senior high schools where we have 
specially trained and qualified art teach- 
ers who realize that it is not always pos- 
sible to carry out the educational theories 
expounded in their teacher training 
courses... because of...crowded  class- 
rooms, extra-mural activities, voluminous 
paper work, hall duty, lunch duty, home 
rooms, school annuals, prom decorations, 
committee assignments, etc., etc. ... 
A. G. Pelikan 
Director of Art Education 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


Hooray for Mrs. Horner! As an ele- 
mentary art teacher I've had the same 
problems. My classroom teachers want 
decorations for different seasons and holi- 
days. I want them creative but if I don't 
provide such ideas they'll (heaven forbid) 
resort to patterns... 


Another suggestion that will help me and 
perhaps others: How about more unusual 
projects with the usual provided ma- 
terials such as good old crayons, chalk 
and colored paper? I've discovered sev- 
eral but I can always use more. Also, 
how about more interesting ideas for the 
little first- and second-graders? Especially 
for Christmas gifts. 
Mrs. John Forhy 
Jennings Elementary Art Supervisor 
St. Louis, Mo. 


What do teachers need? 

Last semester my elementary education 
students carried out a project on publi- 
cations in their art education course... 
They reviewed art education magazines 
and classroom teacher magazines from 
the point of view of a classroom teacher 
looking for help in art... 

First of all, they placed a high value on 
“getting ideas” for classroom use. They 
liked it better when these ideas did not 


involve expensive and complicated ma- 
terials. There was interest in how, not 
just what, to teach. My students believe 
teachers seek help in meeting problems 
such as inspiring creativity, helping hesi- 
tant children and classroom manage- 
ment... 


Popular features are “Junior Art Gal- 
lery”, “Art Appreciation Series” (my 
classes have shown increasing interest in 
this the last few semesters) and strip 
photos showing processes... 
They like the little coupons for obtaining 
free literature, etc. (“One-Stop” Shop- 
ping)... 
The chief criticism of your magazine, 
from the point of view of the elementary 
classroom teacher, was that many of them 
saw in it too much emphasis on junior- 
senior high and on “complicated crafts” 
. They realize that the magazine must 
help many kinds of teachers, however... 


Thus it appears that people need rather 

obvious instruction on the fact that ideas 

are usable at different grade levels. 

(Teachers) don't tend to create adapta- 
tions themselves... . 

Rita Newton 

College of Education 

University of Illinois 


Dept. of Mutual Esteem 

I don’t believe I have thanked you for 
the profile you ran on me in Arts and 
Activities (June, 1956, issue) so herewith 
are my sincere thanks and best wishes 
for the continued success of your splen- 
did publication. 


I believe you know that I have regarded 
this magazine highly ever since you took 
over as editor. You probably recall that 
my belief concerning one of its chief 
strengths is the regular appearance of a 
section devoted to the understanding of 
important art masterpieces. It is this par- 
ticular feature which, among others, 
renders Arts and Activities unique in the 
field of art education publications. Your 
treatment of elementary and secondary 
art education philosophy and method- 
ology is, of course, consistently excel- 
lent... 

Howard Conant, Chairman 

Art Education Department 
School of Education, New York University 
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BAPTISM OF 


Brian Gribneau, age 13, drills holes with 
X-Acto knife. It proved disastrous for this 
brick, but boring holes was effective way 
for reluctant or timid students to start. 


Daryl Giddings, age 13, loads bricks into 
kiln. Tripods leave no marks on glazed 
surface because of porosity of firebrick. 
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By DAVID C. PACKARD 


Art Instructor, Town of Webb Schools 
Old Forge, New York 
Photographs by Jack Turner, Grade 12 


It all began when one of the eighth-graders leafed through the 
“Materials Approach” issue of Arts and Activities (September, 
1955) and noticed the photograph of a boy with a carved brick. 
Within a week almost everyone in the eighth grade was carving 
lightweight firebricks. 


“Watch the shape you carve as well as the shape of the shadow it 
casts and make me want to see the other side,” I suggested. This 
was about all the talk they wanted to hear anyway. 


The students’ first attempts ranged from the most determined and 
aggressive attack to a timorous scratching. With the aggressive 
child all you have to worry about is the supply of bricks. But with 
students who are hesitant or directionless it proved helpful to 
suggest they bore holes of differing sizes and shapes through the 
brick. This seemed to set them free. 


The actual technique of carving the brick was left to the individ- 
ual. In this they felt no lack of guidance. However, “what” to 


Sanding portion of his sculpture (it appears on opposite page) is 
Joseph Danaher, age !3, left, while Alan Cornell, age 15, carves. 
Alan later glazed his with solid turquoise. After firing he said, 
"Mine came out perfect, just the way | wanted it, color and all.” 
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Planning eagle design, Dick Foster, age 
13, starts on second brick with hack- 
saw. First carving he did disappointed 
him (section in lower photo), as he 
said he should have stuck to one color. 


carve did baffle some of them. To avoid delay and over-attention to 
producing a likeness they worked at first non-objectively. With a sec- 
ond brick several tried a more realistic approach. 


It took a little time for them to realize that while certain shapes were 
clear and pleasing in one light, in another they could hardly be seen. 
In some cases a student would remove large pieces that he thought did 
not contribute to his carving, but this was found to be generally un- 
sound because it disturbed the physical balance of the finished work. 
Also a few of the older students observed that those bricks that kept 
something of the “brick-like” shape were the most satisfying to look at. 
Only one child designed a one-view piece and only one used his brick 
horizontally. Most of them readily accepted the idea that the bricks 
were to be interesting from all angles. Several took great pains to lead 
the eye “around the corner”. 

When the carving was well under way a piece of scrap brick was 
painted with glaze and fired in the ordinary way. The brick easily 
withstood the firing and the textures (continued on page 36) 
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Girls simply didn't have as much to say about their sculpture as boys did. Yet 
they were equally as interested and persistent in actual carving. Their designs 
tended toward greater delicacy and they incised more swirls and curves than boys 
used. Large photo at left is Sallie Ball's finished brick. She left it unglazed. 





Brick at left is Jack Foley's. An objective, extremely logical young man, he decided small inset rectangle on lower left 
corner was a “mistake”. George Villiere's brick, Seaweed" (center) is glazed green. He claims to think his brick is more 
original than others. Carving at right is Jacqueline Dennis’ bear, one-view sculpture from traditional Abinaki Indian design. 
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“PM TIRED OF TRICKS!” 





ORGANIZE YOUR PROGRAM 
INTO | 


GRADHIC 
BRUSH 

TACTILE 

PRINT 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
APPRECIATIVE 








EXPERIENCES IN wi 








GRAPHIC: Crayon drawing starts them thinking: BRUSH: They learn what brush can do, how it differs from char- 
what else can we use on our mural? Chalk? Pencil? coal, chalk, crayon. Process, not end product, is the main concern. 
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TACTILE: They learn to work with their hands, finger- PRINT: 


Processes go through school with students, from 
painting, modeling in clay, bending, manipulating wire. potato 


through sponge, linoleum and silkscreen printing. 


By RICHARD B. REINHOLTZ 


Assistant Professor of Art Education 
State University of New York, College for Teachers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Photos by Joe Wilcoxson at Campus Elementary School 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg 


I’m tired of tricks and gimmicks—the kind that 
every teacher immediately pounces on and tries 
out with her class. Why can’t we develop an or- 
ganization of creative ideas centered around a 
broad, developmental concept of art education as 
a general guide for all of us? 


Can’t we set up some broad areas of exploration, 

some basic experiences that we could be sure all 

students would get, regardless of where they go 

to school? These might be our starting point: 

GRAPHIC . drawing 

BRUSH .. painting 

TACTILE ...... feeling, manipulating, modeling 

PRINT eas + mae ; reproducing CONSTRUCTING: Everyone needs to build, to learn to 

porn amy building with tools, materials use tools with wood, to make things of scrap, to weave. 
sieemaiiiaant sapiens APPRECIATION: Through it all they design, explore, see, 

invent, arrange. Appreciation grows through participation. 








These would enforce our primary objective in art 
by providing experiences with a wide variety of 
materials, constant exploration, creation and ex- , - 
amination. Then we can begin to list all of the e i | 3 ey 1 De 
possible art activities, media and materials that ay r 

can be introduced to the student as he is ready for . 

them. From this point new and creative ideas can be 

organized to reinforce and stimulate the program 

in action. The student grows and matures physi- 

cally, mentally, emotionally and creatively. 


Let’s ask ourselves some questions: What are we 
trying to do in art? Who is my program for? Am 
I overlooking the most important factor: the stu- 
dent? 


Too often our art programs are narrow in concept 
because (1) we have to show concrete representa- 
tional results to (continued on page 36) 
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Do you find a difference in the artistic expression of Guatemalan and 
North American children?” This is the question most people ask me 
when they learn that I taught painting in a private grade school in 
Guatemala for more than ten years. My answer is, “Yes and no!” 


I find that children’s paintings are spontaneous and original whenever 
and wherever personal expression is not curtailed. But in their attitudes 
toward work there certainly are differences. One, for instance, is the 
time they apply to a picture. I presume that Guatemalan children’s feel- 
ing for time and achievement grows out of the old Indian culture with 
its valuable crafts tradition that still exists in the villages, remote from 
urban life and modern techniques. For these six- to 12-year-old Guate- 
malan children, two to three sessions on the same picture were the rule. 
To work for five sessions was not unusual and in many cases the chil- 
dren returned even more often to the same project. This patient devotion 
of young children (with their so-called “short span of interest”) allowed 
for ample experimenting and careful evaluation and in some cases it 
helped to systematize their work. But what counts even more, it led to 
the enjoyment of every phase of the work. It made the process more 
important than the final achievement. 


In the paintings o: the group I found one outstanding tendency: to pat- 
ternize. | often asked myself what brings forth this ability to abstract 





EXHIBIT FROM 


GUATEMALA 


By ERIKA LEHNSEN 


Occupational Therapy Instructor 
Monte Fiore Hospital, New York 





Guatemalan children do well in teams. 
Classroom has large unglazed windows. 


In abstraction of Guatemalan landscape, | !-year-old girl paints Ten-year-old girl worked three months on picture, 
volcanoes, sun and lake realistically, patternizes field of corn. spending whole afternoon on one detailed grouping. 
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to become painter. 
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Work of well-balanced, well-organized, happy Ten-year-old girl painted this free, patternized interpretation of 
10-year-old girl is “tropical version of Klee”. school room fish-bowl and its water plants that fascinated children. 
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Nine-year-old farm girl painted important Guatemalan export (right). Three years later same 
girl painted hen, carefully including cockroaches. Similarities in two projects are obvious. 


Portrait and design are 
by |1-year-old girl who 
says she would rather 
paint than go to the 
fair. Her classmates 
noticed lack of arms on 
portrait. She replied, 
"That doesn't matter!” 





= ~ 


Colorfully dotted brown paper is 
background of !0-year-old's vase. 


Eleven-year-old girl who painted fish was one who had trouble 
expressing herself. Art seemed to help her social adjustment. 








Inactive 12-year-old girl sudden- Painting of animated plants is by girl, age 
ly produced painting of insects. 10, who got little encouragement at home. 







Indian weaving, colors (brown, 


Eight-year-old girl mixed many shades of 
white) influenced 10-year-old. 


purple, deep brown and yellow for wheel. 





and patternize: Is it the Spanish element in the population with its 
strong, Latin feeling for form and rhythm or the influence of the age- 


i old Indian designs? 
po There was nothing extraordinary about the classroom and classroom 
techniques except the fact that the large openings for the windows were 
“4 not glazed. It used to rain into the room when the wind came from the 
eet 7 south as it often did during the rainy season. But ours was a large pleas- 
7 ant white-washed room in a wooden “rancho” with plain wooden tables 


and a wooden floor. 


All of our art materials were of the cheapest kind. The paints were dry 
pigments that we mixed with carpenter or casein glue and water. In the 
set of eight to ten colors were two blues, (continued on page 41) 
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To get effect he wanted, boy, age 7, 
added layer on layer of paint to tree. 


Eight-year-old girl painted mountains 
and clouds. Classmates felt clouds were 
too white. ‘Never mind,'' she answered, 
and filled clouds with dots and lines. 
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Karen's drawing, above, and Joan's, below, 
show how differently two students apply ink 
experimentally to form an imaginary hie 
Joan, conscious of texture, uses many lines 
and Karen creates modeled effect with few. 


ao 


Betty Kruger takes cubistic liberty, transforms bottle into jug, yet 
certainly makes it round, adds another apple to balance whole design. 
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LINES MAY TELL 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS 





Quite unintentionally Sally Stephens gets 
whimsy, fantasy reminiscent of Paul Klee. 


By HEINZ KUSEL 


Galway Central School 
Galway, N. Y. 


A drawing that fails to convey inner form, surface and 
modeling—and something of the artist himself—is flat and 
empty. The student at junior high level is ready intuitively 
to grasp the impact of what a line can do but his drawing 
may be influenced by the visual cliches that surround him. 
He must be led away from conditioned patterns, from stiff 
tight profile drawings of ladies with marcelled hair. 


If he is really challenged, the matter of his native expres- 
siveness takes care of itself. He forgets himself and faith- 
fully reflects his individuality, automatically imprinting 
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In "bottle and apple’ below, Wesley 
Baxter gets inner space and form with 
pattern of circular ascending motions. 
In his imaginary face, right, same 
simple structuring shows in net of 
lines searching out form of features. 





himself on his drawing. But he needs motivation so that 
without anything to go by he will strike out on his own. 


My class of eight-graders took up this challenge and in two 
art periods produced the distinctive drawings on these 
pages. We started by looking at some odd-shaped bottles 
and apples. We passed them around, handling them to get 
the feel of their roundness. Then we faced the question: 
how can this roundness be translated to two-dimensional 
paper? How can we show the bottle is fat and has interior 
space ? (continued on page 50) 
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The arts may claim one of the keenest and most sensi- 
tive minds in America today—Dr. Thomas Munro, 
known internationally as editor of The Journal of 
Esthetics and Art Criticism. He is also Curator of the 
Department of Education at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art and Professor of Art in the graduate school of 
Western Reserve University where he teaches courses 
on esthetics and art history. 

Thomas Munro was born in 1897 at Omaha, Nebraska. 
As a young child he traveled considerably with his 
parents until the family moved to Brooklyn where the 
hoy attended Erasmus Hall High School. Here he be- 
came interested in debating and enjoyed such sports 
as swimming and baseball. At the age of 15 he entered 
Amherst was made editor of the college 
magazine and served on the staff of the college news- 
paper. During his junior year he heard for the first 
time of John Dewey and decided that he should go 
immediately to Columbia in order to study with the 
great American philosopher. The following year he 
entered Columbia University where he completed re- 
quirements for bachelor, master and doctorate degrees. 


Ww here he 


A teaching assignment at Columbia lasted only a 
month before he went into the army where he served 
in the Psychological Division of the Medical Corps. 
During his tour of duty he assisted in the first intelli- 
gence tests used to grade recruits according to their 
mental ability. 

For some years Munro had felt that he wished to do 
something in the field of esthetics. In 1940 he secured 
a small grant from the Carnegie Corporation and held 
a series of conferences in New York and California at 
various universities that brought about the establish- 
ment of the American Society for Esthetics, now grown 
to a membership of almost 1000 members. In 1941 he 
started the Journal of Esthetics and Art Criticism 
which he now edits from his office in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


About his editorship Munro said recently, “My job 
has been that of trying to encourage writing on the 
arts by giving a platform for writers and researchers 
to display their results. From the impact of this publi- 
cation there has been a tremendous increase in writing 
and discussion, and large numbers of courses in uni- 
versities across the nation have been established.” 





v 
We asked Dr. Munro’s opinion of Santayana, Ameri- 
can philosopher and poet. Munro did not meet Santay- 
ana in America but in the "Twenties and "Thirties they 
visited together in Paris, Switzerland and Italy. Ac- 
cording to Munro, Santayana was sympathetic to the 
old traditions, especially in art. He was a gentleman 
of the old school of European aristocracy. He appreci- 
ated the fine enjoyments of life, lived simply but loved 
the pageantry and beauty of the old ways of doing 
things. Although Santayana’s approach to philosophy 
was different from that of Dewey, they agreed on 
many fundamentals. Both were scientific in their at- 
titudes and keen about each branch of human experi- 
ence. 


On the subject of esthetics, Dr. Munro said, “Esthetics 
is the effort to take the various arts, bring them to- 
gether, reveal them as the expression of the life of the 
people and show the cause behind art, which is the 
effect.” It distresses him that so many people believe 
they cannot understand art or artists, that they believe 
them to be something mysterious and intangible. He 
says that today we are arriving at a systematic attempt 
to study art scientifically, that we can study painting, 
sculpture, music and drama just as a biologist studies 
plants and animals. Munro says that the arts don’t just 
happen, they express the life and the thought of their 
age and of the people who produce them. If possible, 
we must discover how the arts express the social order 
whether feudal, city, tribal, empire or democracy. 
These forms of living express themselves in their arts. 
Therefore a comparative study is being made of their 
dances, folklore, fairy (continued on page 46) 
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Plan for $15,000 house features redwood construction and one all-glass wall in living room. 


TOO YOUNG TO THINK OF MARRIAGE? 


Perhaps so—but just under surface of adolescent mind are 
thoughts of home—the home they want to live in. How they 


design it shows what they've learned of art appreciation. 


By BARBARA MAPLES 


North Dallas High School 
Dallas, Texas 


An innocent little experiment in my senior art appreciation class 
grew to unexpected and exciting proportions—and consumed most 
of the term. In early sessions of the course we agreed that art appre- 
ciation should not be static. We had a textbook to read and we 
viewed many movies and slides that turned out to be invaluable to 
us—but we envisioned a “doing” course. The students—all seniors, 
only 5 per cent of whom were art majors—talked over, under and 
around the subject of art appreciation until with a minimum of 
inquisitiveness I discovered that marriage and a home were upper- 
most in their minds. Obviously, the idea of planning future homes 
fitted perfectly into their thinking. 


We decided to tackle the problem of constructing a home for a 
young married couple. The first floor plans we drew were strictly from 


Hollywood and TV—mansions with kidney (continued on page 48) 
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Project fits each student's special interest. 
Boy who will enter priesthood designs chapel. 
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By the FIFTH GRADE 


Hoover School, Yakima, Wash. 
Teacher: Mrs. Peg Stapleton 
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CHERRY PICTURE, 1921—Kurt Schwitters (German, 1887-1948) 





Kurt Schwitters was an eccentric and humorous man who gathered 
from the debris of the streets the materials for his collages. Born 
in Hanover, Germany, on June 20, 1887, he became the leader of 
a group of young painters in Germany during World War I known 
as Dadaists. Schwitters preferred to call his version of Dada 
“Merz” in order to preserve his independence. He was opposed to 
all past art, not because it was art, but simply because it repre- 
sented something from the past. 


In his autobiography, “A Little Yes and a Big No”, George Grosz 
describes Schwitters: “His pockets were always filled with odds 
and ends. He gathered everything he could find on the streets 
when he went out for a walk. He would pick up rusty nails, old 
rags, a toothbrush without bristles, cigar butts, a spoke of a bicycle 
wheel, a broken umbrella—in short, anything that had been dis- 
carded as useless. He would then put them together into a smaller 
junk heap, which he would proceed to paste on canvas or old 
boards, fastening them down firmly with wire and cord.” 


“Cherry Picture, 1921” is a typical example of the type of collage 
Schwitter made during the early 1920's. It is composed of colored 
papers, printed labels and pictures, fabric and pieces of wood on 
a painted cardboard background. 


Schwitters once said, “Every artist must be allowed to mold a 
picture out of nothing but blotting paper... provided he is 
capable of molding a picture... The reproduction of natural ele- 
ments is not essential to a work of art. But representations of 
nature, inartistic in themselves, can be elements in a picture, if 
they are played off against other elements in the picture.” 
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Cherry Picture is reproduced 
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through the courtesy of 
The Museum of Modern Art 
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Kindergarten boy starts to "think with a brush”. 


ART IN R 


Rochester, New York, has been known as an industrial 
center since “Indian” Allan built the first sawmill and the 
first gristmill near the falls in the Genesee River. Today 
Rochester’s great manufacturing plants ship products to all 
parts of the world. 

sut the test of a city’s economic system—to paraphrase a 
passage from Lewis Mulford’s “Faith in Living”—is not 





Fine arts thrive in Genesee Valley city where goal 
of educators is that art may run like golden thread 


through tapestry of child's educational experience. 


By MARJORIE A. LUSH 

Director, Department of Art Education 
Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools 

Assisted by Katherine N. Alhart and 
Genevra R. thle, Elementery Art Consultant 


CHESTER 


the number of Kodaks. the accuracy of the thermometers. 
the size of the lenses. or the vigorous shrubs and seeds it 
produces. The crucial test is the ultimate community—the 
people we nurture and the order, beauty and graciousness 
of their lives. 


The citizens of Rochester appreciate all of the arts to a high 
degree. They help to support the Memorial Art Gallery. the 


+ 





Seventh-grade pupils demonstrate paper sculpture on one of three art programs presented in 1954 by Rochester schools on 
WHAM.TV. Besides ‘art in action'’ features handled by students, programs included panel discussions among art teachers. 
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Fifth-graders adhere newsprint designs to embroidery hoops 


 sehege tax ; 
silkscreen wall hangings for their room on colored burlap. 


School for Art and Design and the School for American 
Craftsmen, the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
the Civic Music Association, Civic Orchestra, Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Eastman School of Music, Public Library and 
the University of Rochester. They are also deeply inter- 
ested in the progress of the City Planning Commission’s 
long-range designs for a more beautiful and functional city. 


ts 


Orthopedic children tell story of outdoor fun, brushing strong bright 
colors directly on blackboard. They might use fingers, fists, elbows. 
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In kindergarten circus project this 
refreshment stand is as important as 
ferocious animals, train, costumes. 











Modeling material with built-in tex- 
ture is wet sawdust mixed with paste. 
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Art is where you find it. Homely onion sacks, woven or darned with 
3 yarn and lined, turn into shopping bags, mats, purses. Right, 
yrade block-printed their own draperies for reading room. 


Gr 














South American crafts inspire sixth-graders to weave mats for their own homes. Pro 
workmanship, that object may be as useful as it is beautiful, 


ject teaches appreciation of design and 
and that originality is essential quality of craftsmanship. 
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Group project in materials exploration led to science and spring mural that uses string, cloth, paper, pipe cleaners, yarn. 


In education, Rochester parents like parents everywhere 
want their children to have.a training that will fit them to 
live full, useful, well-adjusted lives now and in the future. 
This is a goal of all education, and art plays an important 
role in this training. 

Our Philosophy. These are some things we believe about 
art education: Art must not be the curriculum dessert set 
apart for Friday afternoons. It is an essential part of every 
child’s training. It enriches the other subjects and in turn 
is enriched by them. On the other hand, art has an identity 
of its own and at times should be taught as pure art—even 
though it may not relate to the grade’s center of interest. 


For the child art is another language. It is not so much 
what a child does in art as what art does to the child. More 
























Sixth-grade girls painting are part of children's art 
show in downtown Rochester store. People love to watch. 


Senior high girls each model 
tree form on 30-gauge copper 
foil, attach flowers, leaves 
made of brass or copper foil, 
wire or "Chore Girl’ mesh. 
Elective art course in senior 
high presents metal shaping, 
tooling, bending, sculpture. 
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"Stitch! stitch! stitch! ..'' in wool on colored burlap. 





Design in three dimensions depends on space as art element. 
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Examples of appliqued forms held in place with heavy silk. 








Senior high students work at plaster, girostone sculpture. 


valuable than the child’s picture is the thought process set 
in motion to produce it. 


We want to help all children (1) to grow in their ability 
to express their ideas and emotions with a variety of ma- 
terials; (2) to use art to solve commonplace problems of 
daily living at school and at home; (3) to learn to appreci- 
ate their own and others’ work and the work of the artists 
of today and of other times; and (4) to develop an art 
interest or hobby to be followed outside of school. 


We are on the alert to discover the gifted children, to give 
them opportunities to develop their talents, to encourage 
them to go on with advanced training, and to help them 
select the art school or college best suited to their particu- 
lar talents and interests. 
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Organization. The Rochester public schools operate on a 
“seven-five” plan, seven years of elementary school and 
five of secondary school. 

The art department consists of the director assisted directly 
by the art consultants. This department is responsible for 
the administration and supervision of art education from 
kindergarten through secondary school. There are arl 
teachers in the secondary schools but there are no special 
art teachers in the elementary schools. 

In the elementary schools the grade teacher teaches her 
own art class. She may discuss her needs and plans with 
the art consultant who is assigned to her school and the 
consultant stands ready to assist her at any time with ideas 
and technical help. 

Art workshops are conducted for the grade teachers by the 
consultants every year. This year they were held in each 
school building directly after (continued on page 43) 





Wood carving requires high level of manual dexterity. With mallet and 
chisel high school student approaches dedicated attitude of sculptor. 
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Project close to senior student's heart is 
model home, here executed in balsa wood. 


High school art leads Rochester's future citizens to awareness of beauty in environment and consideration of city planning. 








DRAWINGS—Dianne Dengel 








I have enjoyed drawing ever since I was a little 
girl when my mother encouraged me by buying 
pencils, paper and other art materials. 


Now I have had four years of art in high school 
and look forward to a career in art. My teachers 
have allowed me to draw whatever I wanted to 
because I have to make what I feel. I like to 
make illustrations of people, especially children, 
but it seems like my pictures always turn out to 
be cartoons. I prefer to draw with colored pencils 


or black ink. 


I haven’t made up my mind whether or not I 
want to go to art school after graduation. If I 
can get a good job as an artist I may not go. 
Some day I hope to have a studio of my own 
where I can design magazine covers and make 
lots of money. I think I would like to do covers 
for the Saturday Evening Post. Among my fa- 
vorite artists are Norman Rockwell, Walt Disney 
and Al Capp. 


Dianne Dengel, age 17 
West High School 
Rochester, New York 
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JUNIOR ART-GALLERY 
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By BILL D. FRANCIS 


Art Instructor, William Horlick High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Photographs by Ray Van Horn, Student Photographer 


When you hear students say, “I can’t think of anything 
to do...” or “Help me think of something . . .” it’s time 
for action. You know it means they have a feeling of 
inadequacy that may cause them to borrow ideas from 
classmates or return to already overworked subject matter. 
What they need is some kind of quick, stimulating proj- 
ect—a “shot in the arm” so to speak—that will oil their 
creaking imaginations and reaffirm the importance of 
each one’s individual ideas. 

Out of the paint jar comes a project that I have found 
effective in this emergency and it applies equally well at 
all grade levels. 

Briefly, the project involves dropping poster paint onto 
wet paper where it flows freely into interesting color pat- 
terns and shapes. When dry these may take on recogniz- 
able forms that can be pointed up with a pen and ink 
drawing over the colors. Before the student realizes what 
has happened he ends up with a creation from his own 
mind uninfluenced by either instructor or fellow students. 


In most cases students are not satisfied to do just one of 
the experiments. They insist on doing three or four and 
many return to the method whenever they have a few 
spare minutes. 


The procedure is very simple. First, the white drawing 
paper is soaked in water until (continued on page 46) 
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Little designs of all kinds may be used for texture, but not too many. Some areas must remain plain and clean. 


A WALK WITH CHALK 





Children start by selecting “leader” color that will 
predominate in finished design. Chalk may walk along 
thin, narrow line or dark, wide path, around block 
or down long sireet. Friendly color goes alongside. 


By JESSIE KOHL BROWN 


Do you like to go for a walk? Have you ever walked 
down a rough, rocky road or on soft “fudgey” ground? 
Have you walked under an arch of trees or through tall 
grasses or down a narrow alley? 


Why not try a “walk with chalk”? This is an exciting 
art activity for any age or grade level, within the grasp 
of the most timid child, yet challenging to the most ad- 
venturous ones. 


Since chalk colors are intense and exciting, let’s choose 
calm blues, grays and browns for our backgrounds, as 
these ought to be dull and retiring. Our paper should be 
at least 12x18 inches and we'll use the rough side because 
chalks cling to it. 


Let’s roll up our sleeves and be off on our walk with 
chalk. It is well to decide on one color as a “leader” 
throughout the design. Using it more than any other will 
give coherence to the finished chalk drawing. Moving 
across the paper with our “leader” color, we'll make a 
wide path and then a thin, narrow road. We can cross 
over, go around a square, take short steps or long ones. 
Perhaps we should have a friendly color to go along on 
the walk, right alongside the first lines. 
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So far all we have is directed scribbling, but the lines 
of varying width are dividing the space into interesting 
shapes. Now we can begin to develop our walk into an 
experimental design. The smaller areas may be filled with 
intense colors and lighter and duller colors should cover 


the large spaces. And some colors might be blended 
together. 


We ought to turn the paper around occasionally so that 


Ignoring advice to contrast bright and dull chalk colors, 
student successfully uses all bright colors in his design. 
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Into smallest spaces go bright colors 
to accent muted colors in background. 


Some colors are blended together and 
black is rubbed into others. Dirty 
fingerprint finds its rightful place. 


no part or corner will be ignored. Looking at it from all 
viewpoints, we'll be sure of having a balanced design. 


We discover that chalks can be bright or dull, smooth or 
rough, blended or textured. Getting familiar and friendly 
with a new material, we understand what can and cannot 
be done with it. When our walk ends, each of us feels 
we have returned from a new experience, one that we 
want to repeat. e 





At end of chalk walk six-year-old adds big black spot, 
then decides that her design looks like ‘my pooch, Susy!” 
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FAST 
Flo-master 


FELT TIP PEN 





















In modern education, the 
Flo-master is the way to 
prepare flash cards, posters, 
maps, signs, charts, graphs, 
etc., like those shown below. 
You can achieve hundreds of 
clear, colorful, exciting 
effects quickly and easily 
with a Flo-master. And you 
don’t have to be a talented 
artist to get good results. 

An Opaque Projector will 
provide outlines you can 
easily trace on poster board 
or newsprint. Complete 
information on Opaque 
Projection Techniques is 
yours on request. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! 


TRANSPARENT —This is the finest ink ever devel- 
oped for use in felt tip pens. It meets the re- 
quirements for general purpose sketching, let- 
tering and drawing—even equipment marking. 
It is a clear, instant-drying, waterproof, non- 
toxic ink compounded with aniline dyes and 
fine oils. For use on any light colored surface. 


Available in 8 colors including black. 


BRITE-LINE — For use only in the Advanced Flo- 
master (illustrated above)—not in the older, 
aluminum model. A clear dye, water-based ink 
for use on light colored paper or poster board. 
Non-penetrating, odorless, fast-drying, won't 
transfer to other surfaces (as do colored oil- 
based inks). 8 brilliant colors and black. 2 oz. 


size only. 


TWO FLO-MASTER SET COMBINATIONS 


Flo-master Teacher's set. One Advanced Flo-master, 
4 felt tips, Fine Marker Adapter, one 2 oz. can of 


Flo-master Ink (any type and color), 2 oz. can of 
cleanser (with Transparent Ink). $3.90 

Flo-master Colorcraft set. Four Advanced Flo-masters, 
16 felt tips, four 2 oz. cans of Flo-master Ink (any 
type and colors), 2 oz. can of cleanser (with Trans- 
porent Ink). $15.00 


FREE! Flo-master School Bulletin illus- 
trates scores of ways teachers are using 
Flo-masters in schoolroom instruction ’ 
and activities. Write for your copy to 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. 
S, 625 Eighth Avenue, New York 18 


Flo-master 


THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TIP 
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i If they were (continued on page 41) 


(continued from page 11) 


Tired of Tricks 


poorly trained administrators; (2) 
we have to decorate for P.T.A. night | 
and other events; and (3) our own 
potentialities as art educators are not 
sufficiently developed. Perhaps our 
art programs suffer because as art 
educators we have not explained our 
ideas and philosophies to the public. 
We haven’t shown our neighbors the 
place and purpose of art in our daily 
lives. These things we must do for the 
sake of our art programs and our- 
selves. 


The broad areas outlined above 
would give teachers and administra- 
tors a foundation on which to develop 
their own art programs. They could 
organize various activities in a se- 
quential growth plan in which basic 
experiences in each broad area would 
be developed at all grade levels. 


For the sake of the student, it is im- 
portant that we have such a develop- 
mental program and that we motivate 
him to experiment and explore with | 
materials as he grows from one level 
to another. 6 
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HEADQUARTERS for 
SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 


printers - colors - frames 
AQUA PROCESS + AQUA MAGIC 
Prompt Service — Free Cataleg 


KS SUPPLY COMPANY 
2731 W. Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

















TEACHERS: 


Free samples of copper enamel if re- 
quested on school purchase order. 


Torrance Glass and Color Works 
22922 S$. Normondie * Torrance, California 

















a e | 
Firebrick | 
(continued from page 8) 


achieved were beautiful. This sample | 
was left in a conspicuous place. When | 
the inevitable questions arose the | 
teacher answered that it was an ex- | 
periment and he could not foretell 
the results they might get if they tried 
it. They were not at all unwilling to 
use and perhaps sacrifice their bricks 
in the experiment with color. 


They found that too many colors, 
particularly bright ones, destroyed 
the clarity of the shapes. Despite their 
great love for color they felt a loss 
if their hard work in achieving these 
shapes was concealed. Bricks which 
were glazed two or three similar 
colors were more pleasing but it was 
difficult to know exactly how the 
glaze would look before it was ac- 
tually done. Generally they found 
that covering the entire brick with 
one color, preferably a dark one, pro- 
duced the best and most dependable 
results. That is, it contributed to the 
carving without dominating it. 

Some children enjoyed trying to get 
special or “tricky” surface effects, 






ENAMEL-ON-COPPER IDEA BOOK | 


64 PAGES! 


learn jewelry making ond latest enome!- 
ing processes ond techniques from step 


by step instructions. Book lists mony 
brand new. copper items never before 
ilable, « let ti new tools 





A equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable instruction book todoy! Rush 
fo: 


25¢ 
THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of Immerman & Sons * Dept. 122 
1812 East 13th St. * Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Big Savings In WOOL-FELT 
By The Yord! — By The Pound! 

For Your Classroom, Piay Group or Home 
Zt1—Wool Felt (50% Wool, 50% Rayon) By the 
Yard. 72” wide. Only $2.75 per linear yd. (2 sq. yds.) 
In Red, Black, White, Blue, Navy, Brown—16 other 
colors. Make skirts, jumpers, Santa Suits, etc. 
##2—Wool Felt Pisess. Average 1 Sq. Ft. in Area. 
Over 20 sq. ft. in Ib. At least 8 colors. 1-Ib. pkg. 
$1.50 . . 3 Ibs. $3.75 . . 5 Ibs. or over $1.15 per Jb. 
Use for making Mittens, Bags, Slippers, Xmas Gift 
Items, etc. 

##3—Wool Felt Piecss. (Same as #2 except smaller 
pieces.) 1-Ib. $1.00 . . 3 Ibs. $2.25 . . 5 lbs. or over 
65e per lb. Use for making doll clothes, applique, 
puppets, etc. 

We will bill Schools, Camps, Institutions, etc. 

All others send check or M. O. now! 

Literature and Swatches Sent on Request 


FELT FOR FUN, Dept. A-! 


21-23 Utopia Parkway Whitestone 57, N. Y. 











CERAMIC 
CATALOG 


No. 43 





AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


4716 West 16th Sore 
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SPACE PROBLEMS? 
With new schools frantically hunting for modern, func- 
tional furniture for the storage of art materials, the 


BRUNSWICK- 
BALKE-COL- 

rr, LENDER Conm- 
+ pany has brought 
x out a number of 


items you ought 
to know about. A 
typical example is 
the new _ paper 
drawer - storage 
cabinet. It is light 
in weight and mo- 
bile. Four heights 
are available for 
= this new unit, 29, 
= 27, 25 and 23 
inches. The depth is 26 5/8 inches and width 38 3/4. 
The dust-proof steel-framed drawers store by the ream 
all standard paper stock sizes up to 24 x 36. The 29- 
and the 27-inch cabinets are provided with five draw- 
ers; the 25- and 23-inch with four. The drawers op- 
erate on metal suspension slide arms equipped with 
nylon bearing surfaces. Matching colors in light blue 
and yellow on special wood faces of the drawers pro- 
vide harmony with other Brunswick cabinets. A choice 
of bases, full length style, island type or caster, is 
available. Adjustment screws on the bases allow for 
leveling on uneven floors. Structural shelves of the 
cabinet are of BRUNSWICK honeycomb core con- 
struction. For complete catalog and prices, write 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Dept. AA, 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Be sure to mention 
Arts and Activities. 


CRAYOLA FINGER PAINTS 

The name CRAYOLA appears on a new finger paint- 
ing set which has been introduced by BINNEY & 
SMITH INC. this 
fall. Packed in a 
flat yellow and 
green box resem- 
bling the familiar 
CRAYOLA 
crayon box, the 
new set contains 
four tubes of high 
quality paint, a 
supply of finger 
paint paper and 
complete instruc- 
tions. There are 
two ounces each of red, yellow, green and blue paint 
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in unbreakable polyethylene tubes, easy for the small- 
est child to use. Completely non-toxic, it washes off 
easily with soap and water. Priced at $1.00, this new 
item is expected to be a very popular gift item. You 
will find it in school supply stores everywhere. 


VERSATILE PAINT 

VERSA-COLOR is a new ceramic tube paint developed 
by the AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY. It is 
especially designed for silk screening on glazed tiles 
but is excellent for airbrushing, stenciling and painting 
on any fired glaze or metal enameled surface. 


This ready-to-use ceramic paint is produced in eight 
bright colors. When fired to Cone 018 (1328 degrees 
F.), VERSA-COLORS have a brilliant sheen. Greatest 
contrast is obtained when applied over a white clay 
body glazed in clear transparent. Less color contrast 
but interesting results are obtained over colored clays 
and glazes. When applied over matt glazes or on vitri- 
fied bisque, VERSA-COLORS have a matt texture. 
Overspraying creates unusual shaded, blended and in- 
termingled effects. For further details and prices on 
this new AMACO product, write Ceramic Dept. AA, 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 


MOSAIC ON A BUDGET 
If you are discouraged about making mosaics in your 
classroom because of the expense of securing real 
ceramic tile and the difficulty in cutting it, here is a 
practical suggestion which we believe a good many 
teachers will look into promptly. HOBBY-TIME 
MANUFACTURING CO. has recently developed small, 


ct 
23 





1/2-inch mosaic tile in two different materials—vinyl 
and rubber. Each type of material comes in 30 differ- 
ent colors. Both rubber and vinyl come in die-cut 
3x4 1/2 inch sheets, pre-scored into 1/2-inch pieces 
that can be cut out easily with scissors. The rubber 
tiles seem to us just as good looking and practical for 
mosaic work as the vinyl and are half the cost, selling for 
30 cents per dozen sheets. Small containers of grout (tile 
mortar) are available at (continued on next page) 
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“ONE-STOP” SHOPPING 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets. catalogs and samples offered in the advertis- 
ing and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain these materials, simply fill in the 
coupons on this page, one coupon for each item you wish to have. Starred (*) offers require 
a small payment and requests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. 


Send all coupons to 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 

Booklet. Use of Artista Tempera in art activi- 
ties. Binney & Smith, Inc., Dept. AT-116, 
380 Madison Ave., N. Y. Adv. on page 2. 
Coupon No. 338 


Ceramic Catalog No. 43. New Ameco cata- 
log. American Art Clay Co., 4716 W. 16th 
St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. Adv. on page 36. 
Coupon No. 347 


Catalog and prices. Functional furniture for 
storage of art materials. Brunswicke-Balke- 
Collender Co., Dept. AA, 623 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. See Shop Talk. Cou- 
pon No. 351 


Full-color 160-page catalog. New Craftint 
Artists’ Materials Catalog No. 46. Adv. on 
page 4!. Coupon No. 320 


Catalog. Flannel Board, Stick-O-Mat, Alpha 
Sets. The Judy Co., 310 N. Second St., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Adv. on page 43. 
Coupon No. 339 


Catalog. Portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw. Dre- 
mel Mfg. Co., Dept. 226L, Racine, Wis. 
Adv. on page 43. Coupon No. 324 


Catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 Main St. 
Cembridge, Mass. Adv. on page 41. Cou- 
pon No. 311 

Color card and prices. Vinyl mosaic tile. 
Hobby-Time Mfg. Co., 14401 Meyers Rd., 


Detroit 27, Mich. Adv. on page 42. Coupon 
No. 344 


Shop Talk 


(continued from page 37) 








72 cents per dozen but you'll prob- 
ably want to purchase this in pound 
packages. Drop a line to HOBBY- 
TIME to get further information. In- 
cidentally, the range of colors is quite 
handsome—from acid citrons and red 
to a wide range of earthy grays, 
browns, off-whites and black. Write 
HOBBY-TIME MANUFACTURING 
CO., Dept. AA, 14401 Meyers Road, 
Detroit 27, Michigan. Don’t forget to 
mention Arts and Activities. 


VERSATILE MEDIUM 

An unusual and versatile new ma- 
terial has been invented which has 
met with success at all levels, from 


READER SERVICE, ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., SKOKIE, ILLINOIS. 


Lesson plans. C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Cam- 
den |, N. J. Adv. on page 45. Coupon No. 
345 


Informative "How to Use" literature on ready- 
to-use ceramic colors. Mayco Colors, 10645 
Chandler Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Adv. on page 46. Coupon No. 346 


Colorful crafts catalog. The O-P Crafts Co.., 
Inc., Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. on page 42. 
Coupon No. 348 


Complete information on new medium, a new 
binding material. Polymer Tempera, Inc., 
Dept. AA, 166 Newberry St., Boston 16, 
Mass. See Shop Talk. Coupon No. 352 


Catalog. Complete line of ceramics and cop- 
per supplies and equipment. Seeley's Ce- 
ramic Service, 7 Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Adv. on page 44. Coupon No. 353 


Descriptive Price List No. AA. World's finest 
tiles for decorating. Soriano Ceramics, Inc., 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. Adv. on page 48. 
Coupon No. 355 


Catalogs and information. Southwest Smelting 
& Refining Co., P. O. Box 2010, Dept. C, 
1430 ICT Bldg., Dallas 21, Tex. Adv. on 
page 41. Coupon No. 307 


Free samples. Versatile designs for variety of 
uses in stimulating creative abilities in 
crafts and ceramics. Tiffany, Inc., Universal! 
Bldg., Fargo, N. Dak. Adv. on page 47. 
Coupon No. 349 





the child in the classroom to the pro- 
fessional artist because it encourages 
experimentation and is highly adapt- 
able to many types of activities. It is 
called POLYMER TEMPERA ME- 
DIUM and it may be used in paint- 
ing, sculpture, mosaics, paper mache 
and simulated stained glass. POLY- 
MER TEMPERA MEDIUM is a 
water-dispersed milky-white resin 
emulsion which can be freely thinned 
with water. It becomes’ water in- 
soluble and transparent when dry. 
Used as a basic binding material it 
becomes a vehicle for many pigments 
and aggregates. 

Small amounts of the medium may 
be added to poster colors and draw- 
ing inks to make them water insoluble 
when dry. By varying the proportions 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


T 


AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING AIDS 


ART DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES & SERVICES 

Complete information on art department sup- 
plies and services. Mutschler Brothers Co., 
Dept. 13, Nappanee, Ind., Adv. on page 49. 
Coupon No. 303 


BRUSHES 

School Brush Circular. M. Brumbacher, Inc. 
484 West 34th St., New York |, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 45. Coupon No. 329 


DECORATING TILES 

Description price list No. AA. Soriano Ce- 
ramics, Inc., Long Island City 5, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 48. Coupon No. 334 


ENAMELING 

Catalog and price list. Craft metals, enamel- 
ing supplies, fine tools, jewelry findings. C. 
R. Hill Co., 35 West Grand River, Detroit 
26, Mich. Adv. on page 46. Coupon No. 341 


Text on Enameling. 40-page illustrated text 
on metal enameling. Techniques, tools, 
equipment, types of enameling, firing, fin- 
ishes, etc. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 
Deerfield Rd., Dept. JA, Highland Park, 
Ill. Adv. on page 43. Coupon No. 310 


ETCHING 

*Etchall Teachers’ Sample Kit. Send $1.00 for 
sample kit and complete information on 
Etchall Hobby Supplies No. AA. Dept. G, 
Etchall, Inc., Columbia, Mo. Adv. on page 
44. 


FELT-TIPPED MARKERS 

“Quickie Course in Drawing and Lettering’ 
in full color. Explains basic lettering strokes, 
colors, how to have fun with your "77" pen. 
Marsh Co., 98 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, III. 
Adv. on page 45. Coupon No. 323 


Flo-master School Bulletin. Illustrates scores 
of ways teachers are using Flo-Master. 
Cushman & Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. S, 
625 Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 36. Coupon No. 304 


JEWELRY MAKING 

*Idea Book. Jewelry making and latest enam- 
eling process. Send 25 cents to The Copper 
Shop, a division of Immerman & Sons, Dept. 
122, 1812 E. 13th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Adv. on page 36. 


Catalog No. 23. Shellcraft supplies, plastic, 
jewelry findings, rhinestones, chains, shell 
lamp supplies, etc. Florida Supply House, 
P. O. Box 847A, Bradenton, Fla. Adv. on 
page 46. Coupon No. 343 


*Catalog of semi-precious gems and jewelry- 
making supplies. Send 25 cents to Sam 
Kramer, Dept. AA, 29 W. 8th St., New 
York, N. Y. Adv. on page 44. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

Catalog. Complete line of school colors in- 
cluding powdered tempera, finger paints, 
show card colors. Palmer Show Card Paint 
Co., Inc., 2373 E. 8-Mile Rd., Hazel Park, 
Mich. Adv. on page 50. Coupon No. 342 


TOOLS 

Jig Saw Plan Packets. IIlustrated brochure 
contains information on eight exciting new 
plans for interesting, useful classroom proj- 
ects using safe, lightweight jig saw. Dremel 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 226L, Racine, Wis. Adv. 
on page 43. Coupon No. 357 


Illustrated brochure describing safe, practi- 
cal electric jig saw for use in art and craft 
programs in elementary through senior high 
schools. Dremel Mfg. Co., Dept. 226L, 
Racine, Wis. Adv. on page 43. Coupon 
No. 358 





of water, color and POLYMER 
POWDER CLAY, heavy mixtures 


may be made to simulate oil paint. 


POLYMER TEMPERA MEDIUM 
may also be used as an important in- 
gredient in conventional mixes of 
cement or plaster for making sculp- 
ture. Several methods are possible. It 
may be the sole binder used, or ce- 
ment or plaster may be added for 
larger work when combined with such 
materials as paper pulp, shredded as- 
bestos, clay, sand, talcum or vermicu- 
lite. For complete information on this 
new binding material, write to POLY- 
MER TEMPERA, INC., Dept. AA, 
166 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


A NEW TACK 
Many bulletin boards and displays 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


look neater today because of STIK- 
TACKS. These little plastic wafers 
take the place of glue, tacks, tape and 
staples anywhere that notices or signs 
are posted or delicate material is dis- 
played. STIK-TACKS are adhesive on 
both sides and consequently are out 
of sight when in use. They stick in- 
stantly to any clean, dry surface (in- 
cluding wood, metal and glass) and 
can be easily removed without dam- 
age to background or material dis- 
played. They are easy to handle, will 
not stick to fingers, are ready for 
application just as they come from 
the package and may be used over 
and over again. At $1.00 for four 
packages (328 discs) they are avail- 
able from the Thompson-Winchester 
Company, Dept. AA, 1129 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. . 
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PRINCIPLES OF ART TEACHING by Ruth Mock, two extremes she feels that there is a need for a teacher in 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th who provides guidance and direction in content. This it 

Street. New York 16, N. Y.. 1955, $6.00. reviewer had difficulty in following her criticism of If 
egnecitanne 4 ; rf non-directive teachers. Mrs. Mock assumes that teach- je 

Art education as it has evolved in the United States ers who do not, at specific points, show the child how Z 
since 1930 has not only developed its own specialized to draw are neglecting their duty. She also assumes “ 
philosophy and technical reference but it has created that experimentation with scrap materials is unreward- . 
a language all its own. This = brought home to us ing—that a child should be shown the techniques and - 
when _ read literature in art education from other media that will make the most of any material at hand. 
countries. Ruth Mock’s Principles of Art Teaching is a o 


case in point. She creates a picture of what has been 
happening in British art education in the past 25 years 
and it’s quite different from what has happened here. 
For one thing, art in England is not so directly related 
to the curriculum. In America the impact of the study 


It is her assumption that children are all creative and 
thus they need no creative challenge. These points of 
view and others in the book do not represent the more 
advanced thinking in art education in Great Britain. 


Mrs. Mock’s book is interesting to an art educator in 


of child growth and development has been felt more this country because it revisits ground we have covered ( 
deeply. In England the influence of Sir Herbert Read and provokes us with et problems we have not yet tN 
ee ae ite ‘ solved well. The illustrations in the book are good. The ow 
" " a Ce eA ' content is logically organized in terms of the author’s 7 
Mrs. Mock sees two main directions in art education: concepts of art education. 7 
“Art teaching should, and must, be influenced by con- 
temporary trends: it becomes absurd when it is domi- e e ° 
nated by them. When this happens the children copy ART FROM SCRAP, a color film directed by C. D. 1 
acanthus leaves, paint surrealist pictures, or produce Gaitskell. Running time, 5 minutes. Sale : 
still-lifes in which all the objects are thrown higgledy- $55.00. International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
piggledy as if by some violent explosion. Or should the East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, 1956. I 
teacher be over-influenced by psychological considera- we P : , e 
thon the gente of th uct ate ne cals Gecko Those who are familiar with Charles Dudley Gaitskell’s . 
5, , ~ b as ° ‘“ . ” . . 4 
interspersed with an occasional cartoon drawing or earlier — a, series sate "We : of ot t 
glamour girl—the free expression of an apt student of et oe ee el SP ee Wwe Oe See I 
magazines in action” experimenting with scrap materials to see f 
m8 what they can create from them. The children discuss 
“Herein lies the real danger. In the violent reaction the potentialities of meme of the eatesitls. Sen ee 
that such extravagant teaching methods are bound to . ; 


provoke, the valuable work of more intelligent teachers 
is lost. 


“We truly say that we are educating children who 
delight in looking, who have a positive and personal 
sense of colour, who retain strong visual images, who 
long to make and to do things for themselves, and to 
whom we can confidently entrust the undreamt-of art 
of the future. 


“We cannot hope to achieve anything unless we can 
establish a healthy and constructive tradition in art 
education, as free fron: fashion and personal prejudice 
as possible, and with all concerned prepared to ex- 
amine every method in the light of the nature and 
needs of each child and of art itself.” 


As the author sees it, there are two extremes in art 
education. One extreme would be the formal, directive 
approach to teaching. And the other would be the 
laissez-faire, “‘non-directive” approach. Between these 


quick to make decisions while others deliberate and 
experiment trying to achieve the effect they have in 
mind. The ages of the children in the film are about 
11 to 13 years. 


Dr. Gaitskell, who is director of art education in the 
province of Ontario, Canada, is careful to make his 
films represent as nearly as possible typical situations. 
Inexpensive materials are usually shown; the children 
have been encouraged to search for scrap materials 
and take interest in the variety and potential of the 
things they see around them. Such things as wire ani- 
mals, collages, dioramas and masks are created by the 
children in the film. Color helps immeasurably to make 
the activity clearer. 


There is a sort of staged quality to this film like others 
before it but this is undoubtedly due to the nature of 
the filming; children obviously know that they are be- 
ing filmed. Art From Scrap should interest teachers-in- 
training or in in-service training. e 
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Firebrick 


(continued from page 36) 


particularly fond of the pebbly-gloss 
surface they would heat the once- 
glazed brick and then reglaze it with 
generous amounts of transparent. The 
heat would have the same drying 
effect on the glaze as though the sur- 
face were absorbent. Others achieved 
an antique effect by glazing either a 
raw or once-glazed brick, then sand- 
ing or washing the glaze off, leaving 
it in the pits and undercuts. 

If you want this to happen at your 
school all you have to do is say a few 
words of explanation, pass out knives 
and firebricks and before you know it 
you will have as many different ideas 
about how a carved firebrick should 
look as you have students. And they 
will take it from there. e 





Guatemala 


(continued from page 15) 


two yellows, two reds, white, black 
and perhaps two earth colors. Leav- 
ing out green intentionally made mix- 
ing a necessity and led even the 
younger children to mix colors. The 
choice between two blues or two yel- 
lows furthered discrimination and a 
sensitive evaluation of all colors. 


I rarely suggested what to do. Still, 
every teaching situation asks for the 
wholehearted participation of the 
teacher in the working process. One 
must be or must become aware of the 
genuine and original qualities in a 
picture and encourage these qualities 
when necessary. It was my part to 
recognize the will or the wish for self- 
expression in a picture and use it as 
a leading element for further work. 
Thus pupil and teacher worked to- 
gether in the painting class once or 
twice a week and shared the pleasure 
of seeing pictures grow. _ @ 


ABOVE ALL..... 


Craftint 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS! 
USE a dependable single source NY 


for the finest artists’ materials in the 
world for a broad Craftint- 
Devoe line of Show Card Colors + 
Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists’ 

Water Colors « Artists’ Specialties 
and Staples « School Supplics « 
Brushes + “Scrink” Screen Process 
Inks » Flat and Gloss Screen 
Process Colors + Bulletin Colors + 
Japan Colors + Strathmore Papers 
and Pads « Craftint Papers and Pads « 
Shading Mediums + Drawing Inks + 
PLUS Hobby and Crafts Supplies 
and many other top-level products. 


Yes, CRAFTINT gives you a LIFT 
te better ART! 


WE 
ae 


JAN 
yy 


X21 
| |] ! 


BRIDPFLY RI 


) 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office: 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Send TODAY for your 
FREE copy of the 
brand new Craftint Artists’ 
Materials Catalogue No. 46. 
It contains 160 full-color 
pages of valuable infor- 
mation for you. 


Pe nen 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 
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STERLING SILVER SHEET, WIRE, CHAIN 
Reund, Squere, Half-round & Rect., Wire. 
Sheet all gauges, 10K & 14K Gold, Fine 
Silver, Couper Shapes & Enamel, Eor Wires, 
_ Link Backs. Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, 


A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


Craft Tools and a 
; — t, PRES Catalogs end 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P.O. Bex 2010 Dept. € 1430 ICT Bidg., Dalles 21, Tex. 
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attractive ai‘vies 
wood, leather, 


ete. ' Includes 


block printing, basketry, t 
making, looms and 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
266 Main St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 











Makers and distri 


ORDER todaya PEACOCK 
, 12-inch Loom 


Simple, sturdy. 


wiarts | | wasmes, Seren ceamity tea, "moa 
4 for quick shipment. 
THE HANDCRAFTERS 


ibuters ef unusual craft supplies 
4 SA W. BROWN 8&T. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 
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Traditionally, school art celebrates Thanksgiving with classroom, corridor and 
bulletin board decoration, drawings, paintings and sculpture on the myriad sub- 
jects provided by the day’s historical and religious significance. 

Miss Grace Chadwick, Art Supervisor, Oklahoma City Public Schools, has pro- 
vided photographs of something a little different—centerpieces that students can 
make to add a really festive touch to Thanksgiving dinner. 


As part of the “Creative Crafts” art program presented by the Oklahoma Public 
Schools over WKY-TV, the making of centerpieces was demonstrated by junior 
high students, the two pictured here having been particularly designed for 
Thanksgiving. In the top photograph are Anne Ebel and three of her seventh- 
graders making a “turkey merry-go-round”. The turkeys are made of pine cones 
and pipe cleaners. In the lower photograph, the same group is working on a 
“pumpkin tree”, suspending the pumpkins from gilt-painted branches and add- 
ing bright-colored leaves for an autumn touch. 


These two centerpieces involve the traditional autumn props—turkeys, pumpkins, 
frostbitten leaves and pine cones. With these materials, and any that your stu- 
dents’ imaginations may dictate, you have a simple project that will make school 
art a part of Thanksgiving Day for parents, too. e 





Much-needed, long awaited $1. books for 
classroom teachers or parents. 


Well Seasoned Holiday Art by Barbara Linse $i. 
Novel and stjmulating ideas to cover every holiday 
art_and craft activity. 

100 Blackboard Games by Leslie Landin $t. 
Suitable for social studies, language, science, 
arithmetic teachers of various levels. 

— = Blackboards Leslie Landin $I. 

ibook of blackboard cartooning, and ideas 
RY eve img aod and parent can use. 

Baited Bulletin Boards by Tom Koskey $i. 

= voll ey nssens of bulletin board Poon 4 and arrange- 


vered. 

Arithmetic Games by Enoch Dumas $1.50 
New zest to teaching arithmetic in kindergarten 
through sixth grades. 

Teacher's Craft Manual by Bryce and Green 2. 
Over 40 different projects for various levels and for 
a variety of subjects. 

orders to: 


FEARON PUBLISHERS 


2450 Fillmore Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 15, CALIFORNIA 














eiw-MONEY MOLDS 
The MODERN APPROACH 
to ART PLASTER CASTING 
30 MOLDS 120 SUBJECTS 


RAM 


DISTRIBUTORS OF PIN MONEY MOLDS 
Kernaman's Dept. Store, West Haven 16. Conn.: Allied Hobbies, Phila. 24, Pe.; Dextre 
Crafts & Toys, Boston 34, Mags.: Richmond Leather, Richmond 2!. Ve.: Westchester Hobbies, 
White Pleins, N. Y.; Bleck Art. Mat. Prov. 3, R. |: Ellerin Arts & Crafts, Belt. |. Md 
Garrett-Buchanan, Phils. 6, Pe.; Champs, Mineols, N. Y.; Art Supp. Corp., Boston 16. Mass. 
Amer. Hdefts. N.Y. 17, N. Y.: Hobby & Art Supp.. Rome, N. Y.; Arts & Crafts, Richmond 
19. Va. Garland’s, Champaign. Iil.: Latte’s, Coder Falls, le: Omaha Sch. Supp.. Omahe 2 
Neb.; Craft Products, Chicago 28. Ill; St. Paul Book & Stety. St. Poul |, Mina; Owinnel! 
Art & Croft Supp. Wheeling |. W. Vo: Hull's, Wichita Falls, Tes.; Triple C Corp 
Clevelend 3. O.; Gager's Mdefts, Minn, 2. Minn; Hebbies~ ine. Otle. City, Otle 
Herrschnerr's, Chicege 2. Hil: Sax Bros. Milw. 3, Wis; J. L. Hudson Co.. Detreit 26, Mich 
Dearborn Leather. Detroit 6. Mich; Clevelend Crafts, Clevelend 3, O.; Merge Kreft Dist. 
Minn. 15, Minn; Webster's Ariz. Model Supp. Poenis, Ariz; Boise Bive Print, Boise, ide 
Merth Park Hobby Shop, Sen Diego 4, Cal: Lowman & Hanford, Seattle 11, Wosh 
Northern Sch. Supp. Greet Falls, Mont; J. E Bunter Co. Tecoma |, Wash: Pronte Seles, 
Portiend 4, Ore.; P. D. Heyes. Portland. Ore; J. K. Gill Co., Portlend 4, Ore.: J. E 
Griffin, Kansas City, Mo. 
LEEDS SWEETE PRODUCTS, Inc.,362 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 








VINYL 


Mosaic Tile 


An exciting 

new medium 

for creative 

hands 

Vinyl tile comes in 30 brilliant colors and are 
available in sheets, pre-scored into 4” squares. 
Just break off tiles as needed. Cuts easily with 
scissors. Tiles can be used for decorating on 
wood, metal, glass or cardboard. 


Write for Color Card and prices 


Hobby-Time Manufacturing Co. 
14401 Meyers Rd. * Detroit 27, Mich. 














THE IDEAL 
ART CRAFT 


Gift Pajet 


Round, Square, Octagon 
or Assorted. 
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Rochester 
(continued from page 29) 


school, with emphasis on a “materials 
approach to art”. These meetings pro- 
vided help and inspiration for all of 
the teachers, whether new or experi- 
enced, because in every instance the 
workshops replaced one of the regu- 
larly scheduled faculty meetings. 


These individual workshops proved to 
be very popular with teachers and 
principals. The teachers did not have 
to journey to a distant point for a 
meeting—it was near at hand. 


Small exhibitions of Rochester chil- 
dren’s art work have been organized 
according to subject and grade level 
to circulate through the elementary 
schools. These are available to all 
teachers on request. 


The Rochester Memorial Art Gallery 
and the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences are sources of the finest 
inspiration to the art classes of all 
grade levels. These institutions are 
always reaching out. to serve the 
schools in new and better ways. 


Public Relations. A strong rapport 
between the schools and the public is 
very desirable and art is a natural 
means toward good public relations. 
Over the years the art department has 
worked diligently to help the people 
of Rochester to understand the aims 
of art education. 


Each year secondary school art is 
displayed in a large department store. 
These exhibitions include the work of 
Rochester students and those of the 
area surrounding the city. Throngs of 
people come to see the displays. 


Art education in the Rochester 
schools was dramatically presented to 
the public in 1954 on three 15-minute 
television programs over _ station 


WHAM.-TV as part of “Schools on 








Moke um, —- 94 
J. C. LARSON CO., Se. Tripp Ave. | 
Department 6002, Chicago 24, Illinois 








STUDENT'S ART BOOKS 
ART SUPPLIES & CERAMICS 
Write for free catalog. 


D. M. CAMPANA ART CO. 


442 NO. WELLS ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














Another New Art Film. ... 


CREATING CARTOONS: Use of circle; how 
to draw expressions; how to express action, 
Movement; exaggeration. 


. Baw 
Rent rh oy “Sale $50.00 


Write for Free Catalog 
BAILEY Spionted INC. 


INGPRE AVE. HOLLYWO 





PICTURE MAKING BY TEENAGERS 


10 minutes, color $110 {rent $5) 

A film specially made 
for use with high school 
students. 
Students are seen paint- 
ing a variety of sub- 
jects, using different 
methods to achieve de- 
sired effects in their 
work. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 





57 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, ill. 

















LOW-COST 


ENAMELING 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium 
of expression, it is functional as well as creative. 

This Kiln will fire any piece up to 4%" in diameter and 
14%," high. We furnish a fundamental text and will 
answer your technical problems. Kiln reaches enameling 
temperature one. s a and affords low-cost, 
trouble free operation. All parts easily replaceable at a 
nominal cost. 


FREE 
TEXT ON 


ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for your cop ey of this 
40 page illustrated text on 
metal enameling. Tech- 
niques — tools — equip- 
ment—types of enameling 
—firing—finishes, etc. 


Silver plated metal—No pre-cleaning—No 
N W formation of oxide scale—Costs little more 
than copper. 


Complete line of Opalescent colors—beauti- 
WwW ful effects—write for sample. 


Write DEPT. JA for Complete Information 











TEACH COMPOSITION 
with 


© Flannel Board 

© Stick-O-Mats 

* Alphasets 

Write fer Cataleg Today 
THE JUDY COMPANY 


—* 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 
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New, exciting } 


creative f° 
experience 
for 
elementary 


pupils 


when you introduce the thrill of 
using a real, professional-type jig in use. 
saw. You stimulate imaginative 
— that are hard to do with a 
and coping saw. 


Even the pupil who's usually all 
thumbs can learn to be creative. 
For here’s an electric jig saw that's 
so safe—so simple to ng ye 
third-graders master it. A specially 
oa ned blade guard makes it 

ER-SAFE for young-student use 
etal for elementary schools. 


PORTABLE—easy to carry from 


catalog. 


fall details. 
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Actual scene in 
a third grad classroom 


...Wwith the super-safe, portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw 


Your class bubbles enthusiasm, one classroom to another— 
stores away in a closet when not Wt., 12 pounds 


Powered by a real ROTARY \ 
MOTOR — not a vibracor — it circle 
easily cuts wood up to 154”, 
also plastics and light metals. 

Inspect the Dremel Moto- ig 
Saw at your hardware or hobby wt. 

Or write for 3 
Then include the 
ee on your next requisi- 


tio 

SEE YOUR DEALER. If he 
can't supply you, order direct 
from factory on a money-back 
guarantee basis. 


craft store. 


NEW Send for packet containing plans for making 
16 practical household projects. Price 75¢. 


Seven other pattern packets avail- 
able. Write for free pamphiet giving 


Dremel Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 2661 © Racine, Wisconsin 


Model 15 


15” throat. 
na” > conter of 


$29. 95 


Model 8 

. 10 pounds 
8” throat. 

Cuts to center of 
16” circle. 


$23.50 


Prices INCLUDE 
rotary motor 
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Claas Etching! 


with amazing Etchall Miracle 

Cream—Easy —Safe—FUN! 
Now your class can decorate glassware 
with professional results for glamorous 
gifts or home use. It’s easy! Create origi- 
nal designs or use the designs provided on 
Etchall stencils. Etch any glass perma- 
nently, beautifully in five minutes! It’s a 
fascinating project! 


Special! Etchall Teachers’ Sample Kit 
A $3.00 Value ..Only $1.00 


Limit One Enclose $1.00 today for your 
SAMPLE KIT & COMPLETE INFORMATION 
on Etchall Hobby Supplies. No. AA 






Dept.-G Etchall, Inc. 
(OTelieisalelr- Omi uit-t-telll a) 











REMEMBER. . . “THE FOUR SEASONS” 


Next May the Galerie St. Etienne in 
New York will exhibit children’s art 
selected by Arts and Activities! 
The theme of this second great 
national exhibition — “The Four 
Seasons''—suggests endless possi- 
bilities for paintings. Holiday art 
immediately comes to mind. 

Any child from kindergarten 
through Grade 8 is eligible, and 
any school in the U. S.—public, pri- 
vate or parochial—may submit an 
unlimited number of paintings. Any 
art media that will not smear may 


be used. Maximum size: 18x24 
inches; no mats required. 


On reverse side of each entry must 
be printed the title, child's name, 
age, grade, school, name of 
teacher, city and state. Drawings 
should be mailed flat, postpaid and 
postmarked not later than Febru- 
ary |, 1957, to 


F. LOUIS HOOVER, Editor 

ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
IMinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 














FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
The live curriculum materials you need to enrich, 
supplement, and vitalize textbook teaching are 
listed, classified, and indexed in the new 

1956 ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 

FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
Authentic, selective and easy-to-use. Available for 
$5.50 on 30 day approval. 

Educators Progress Service 
Dept. AA-I! Randolph (1, Wisconsin 


| 29 W. 8TH ST. + 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


Exotic materials, ebony, ivory, curiosa, | 
jewelry projects, kits, supplies, fascinat- | 


ing catalog, only 25¢. 
SAM KRAMER, Dept. AA 





NEW YORK CITY, 11 











Self-Hardening MODOCLAY 


Used successfully kindergarten 
through college. 


Moist, ready to use. No firing, no casting, add to it 
even when dry. 
* Can bs reclaimed; or made permanently hard with 
new Modo-Coat 


5 tbs. 25 tbs. 50 Ibs. 
Classroom Kit—25 2-ib. bags. 


Write Montgomery Studio, R D 4, West Chester, Pa. 


ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS book by Seeley & 
Thompson features many new ideas for clay 
projects. Fully illustrated——$1.25. We also 
earry a complete line of ceramic and copper 


Ti and 4 





illustrated catalog. 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 Elm St. 








quip Send for free copy of 


Oneonta, New York 











New, Complete, 


any AN 8 


Marker 


(+ 
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Now ... Carter's complete Marker Kit puts every marking accessory at 
your fingertips. There are no extras to buy! The streamlined clear plastic 
case contains marking pen, marking ink, assorted felt tips, tip cleaner, and 
a fine liner adapter ... everything for every marking job in a compact kit 
that slips into your pocket or purse. 





V Smooth ink flow 
Vv King-size capacity 
JV Rainproot 

V Pocket size 


JV Easy to use 
JV Clean to use 
JV Starts quickly 


Advertised in LIFE 





Since 1858 specialists in Fine products for Office, School, Home and 
Industry: Carbon Paper; Typewriter Ribbons; Adhesives; Stamp 
Pads and Inks; Duplicator Supplies; Writing, Drawing and indelible 
inks; Eradicators; Artist Colors; Marking Devices and Inks. 
THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 


Carter's improved Marking Pen with felt tip is ideal for sketches, posters, 


visuals, flash cards, maps, graphs, charts, 
labelling, addressing. And Carter's complete 
kit makes these jobs easier. The Carter 
Marker writes, draws — bold or fine — on 
almost every surface in any of five colors— 
black, red, green, blue and yellow on porous 
materials, and in these colors plus white on 
non-porous materials. So, have Carter's 
Marker Kit on hand...and 
solve every marking problem 
easier and faster! 

look for this display con- 
taining the new, complete 
Carter's Marker Kit at your Art 
Supply, Stationery, or Marking 
Supply Deoler. 
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Parade”, a series sponsored by the 
Rochester Savings Bank. The art pro- 
grams featured art teachers in panel 
discussions and “art in action” dem- 
onstrations by pupils in the elemen- 
tary grades and secondary school art 
classes. 


Members of the art department wel- 
come the opportunity to speak before 
Parent-Teacher groups. A closer un- 
derstanding of the aims of the art 
program is realized this way. 

A still more effective method of ex- 
plaining the art program to parents, 


we find, is the “Try-It-Yourself Art | 
Workshops for Parents” occasionally | 


conducted by art consultants during 
an evening meeting in the schools. 


In conclusion, we believe that art is | 
for everyone. We want all of our | 


pupils to know that art does not al- 
ways mean drawing and painting. Art 


also means doing everyday things in | 


the finest possible way, whether writ- 
ing a letter, combing one’s hair, se- 
lecting clothing, buying furniture, 


arranging a room, setting a table, | 


planting a garden, planning a city or 
arranging a store window. Increasing 
knowledge of this kind of art is part 
of a good general education. It is also 
one of the marks of a cultured person 
to be able to recognize and enjoy the 
more familiar paintings, pieces of 
sculpture and examples of architec- 
ture with which he may come in con- 
tact. 

For students preparing to take up art 
as a vocation, the opportunities are 
many. Trained artists may use their 
powers of creative thinking to help 
fill our country’s needs for more and 
better designers, planners and build- 





We'll Send a Box of Christmas Cards 


ioalWhoWont EXTRA MONEY! 


v- 

. profits. Get 

money-makers such as 

Christmas Hi-Lites Ass’t., 

erri- Angels, Religious 

"t.,.‘New- * Trim-Slims Christ- 

mas Ass't.. Gift Wra etc.—pius many 

» veryday Greeting Card Ass’ts.. for 
gs Ta TU Lt) Birthdays and other . Also Chil- 
. dren’ ks, Stationery, Imported Nap- 

bi MONEY! kins, Gifts, many others. Sensational 

‘! d as line brings you big spare time money. 
sear ust mail coupon. Get new ‘‘Feature’”’ Christ- 
me mas Card A 





BRO East 26th 
- = NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
H WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. U-212 | 
11 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
| Rush sample of ‘‘ Feature” 21-Card Christmas Assortment 








on roval, FREE Samples of Personal Christmas Cards | 

| and FREE Catalog. | 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS— 
WATER SOLUBLE INKS 


Students and teachers alike enjoy 
block printing programs with these 
fine tools—hand ground steel cutters 
—powerful chuck—easy handling. 
Send today for free lesson plans. 
Order Speedball Lino Cutter Sets 
from your school supplier. 


C. HOWARD by U N 





SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


No. 1 Set: Marsh “77° 
™ Felt Point Pen, can of ink 



















Arriisis, Students say: se a Poe 
’ $325. scl seve, | 
“THERE'S lc | 
ART MAGIC 5 
IN THE ¥ F 


\ 


iif Cp ee 
\ Us ty, aa aa 
Ow of quick | 
; ; : 
it’s FUN! New, marking-drawing pen stimulates creative thinking 
i foun- 
h “77” looks and feels Jike a fine fou: 
bone pag here’s the difference: The felt os Vv; \ Py S H W 
makes a smooth, continuous flow of ink. It ma = ) (Fy : 
fine to bold art effects = agp ape te 
1 or dry brush. * 
un a oi Use the Marsh “77 dir Pour P E N 
for illustrations, charts, posters, lettering, lay- 
out and visual aids. eee’ 
ith i g ink. 
ks ALL surfaces with instant drying i 
ag colors available. Cap SNAPS on easily. 
Guaranteed. Get one today! : | salad 
ing”, in full color. Explains basic le 
FREE: ee ie Gansta with vour 77" Pen. It's yours. Write — 
MARSH CO. © 98 MARSH BLDG. ° BELLEVILLE, ILL. © U.S. 








“6851” 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 





casein ¢ tempera 
poster « show card 


painting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end"... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP” 


Size: | ' 
Hair besaathe fs % ii] i) hy} 


Each: .33 .38 .48 .55 .66 
te ' ty Wy 1% 2 
rue 1A IE 2 ote 
75 .95 1.35 1.85 2.40 3.90 


WRITE FOR FREE ° 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


mM. GRUMBACHER 


| 484 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1 - N.Y” 




























PEN CO. 
Camden 1,N.J. 


Makers of SPEEDBALL products 



















FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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MAKE LEATHER 
CUFF LINKS! 


Unusual leathers meee attractive ome, No py Ba 
cementing! Starter Kit for $2.00 contains 

fm cuff link and all parts for FIVE PAIR’ with tall 
nformation. Sent postpaid for $2.25. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA co. 


400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 


COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 
Unusuel Shapes and Findings at prices thet are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 
Complete Crait Supplies, Tools and Books 
Students 15 cents Dept. AA 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, Oostburg, Wis. 











SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Sea Shells, and a complete line of Jewelry Cladtass, 
- ~_rrcmeeae Chains, Plastic, Sheli Lamp Supplies, 
c. 


Write for our free Catalog No. 23 
FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE 


P. 0. Box 84 Bradenton, Fila. 
OUR 22nd YEAR 
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What do we sell? 


Our price list shows that we have all kinds of 

CRAFT METALS—+iiver, gold, copper, brass, pew- 
ter, aluminum 

FINE TOOLS—jewelry making and metalsmithing 

JEWELRY Fempeeee-~<tertine, gold-filled, karat 

gold, copper and nickel plated 

ENAMELING SUPPLIES -copeer and silver 
Goon, domestic and imported ¢ enamels, kilns, 


But the most important item 
does not have a price tag 


--» SERVICE... 


An order placed with us assures immediate delivery 
with an understanding for the needs of schools and 
craftsmen. One order will convince you. 


C. R. HILL COMPANY 


35 West Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 














CERAMIC neady'to'use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobby: ists. 


Write for free ‘How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 

















wane wresaq*he 
Pout a 


Keep a supply of these amazing little 
discs on hand. They're adhesive on 
both sides—stick without damage to 
any surface including blackboard, 
glass, wood and tile—and they are 
neat, completely out of sight when 
applied. 


Use them for mounting papers, wall 
charts, pictures, displays, window 
decorations, albums and in hundreds 
of other helpful, practical ways. 





this folder 32 


grilctac tack) 


miracle discs 





will 


can. be used over.and over 





stick to any surface, metal or glass 


take the place of tacks and feler=) 


not stick to the fingers 








| 


ers. But our main concern is with the 
mass of students and that art shall 
always be their avocation. Thus we 
believe that art should run like a 
bright thread through the tapestry of 
the educational experience, giving 
color and vibrancy to every subject 
in the curriculum. . 





Leaders 
(continued from page 18) 


tales, legend, houses, painting and 
wood carvings. Our own age with all 
of its confusion and conflicts may be 
better understood through the arts of 
the present day. 


| To be familiar with the arts of other 
| countries and civilizations makes a 


man a citizen of the world. He cannot 


| help but understand better the mind 


| of the Chinese, 


the Indian, or the 


| African when he is able to see their 
| ideals as expressed in their art forms. 
| Munro feels strongly that art contrib- 
| utes toward better world understand- 


ing. 


| When UNESCO was established in 
| Paris in 1948, Dr. Munro was invited 
| by the State Department to serve as 
| the American representative on a 


committee to organize UNESCO ac- 
tivities in the field of the arts and 
education throughout the world. 


As to the contribution America is 
making to the arts, Dr. Munro be- 


| lieves that we have come through a 


period of assimilating all that we 
could learn from other nations. Being 
a curious people, anxious to learn 
about other peoples, we have built 
great museums and filled them with 
the art of the world. He believes that 
when and if international tensions 
calm down we will enter into one of 
the greatest creative epochs of the 
world. ° 





Class That Creaks 


(continued from page 33) 


thoroughly wet. Next, the paper is 
placed on a drawing board or similar 
surface. Then poster paint of various 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC.* 
1299 Boylston Street Boston 15, Mass. 
packs of Stik-tacks, 328 discs 


Still only $1.00' for 
328 discs ‘tour folders) 


order from your school 
supplier or from 
*Distributed in Canada by 
REEVES & SON (Canada) itd., Terente 10 


colors is dropped on the wet paper 
and allowed to flow freely. At this 
point the paper may be picked up and 
tipped at various angles to inter- 
mingle the colors. Finally, the paper 
is put aside to dry. 


The following day, the student looks 


per pack, 1.00 each. 
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AMERIGAN CONTEMPORARY 


CERAMIC - AND - CRAFT 
DESIGNS 


Versatile designs are adaptable to china painting, silkscreen, 
and wood-inlay. Make wall hangings, table tops, trays, 
plaques and other ceramic experiments. 


FREE SAMPLES “Wite Jody 


The perfect supplement for creative handicrafts in your art 
program. Excellent medium for stimulating individual creative 
abilities. 


UNIVERSAL BUILDING FARGO, NO. DAK. 


NOVEMBER, 1956 

















__ SCHOOL 


With this relaxed and informal, 
“how-to-do-it” book of sculpture for 
beginners, anyone can have the plea- 
sure and the satisfaction of making 
figures, heads, mobiles, masks, and 
constructions. Clear, step-by-step in- 
structions, with detailed drawings and 
over 50 photographs, help the begin- 
ner strike out on his own. 


List price $3.50 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th St., New York 11 


ee MAIL COUPON Sl 
YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS ; 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11 i 
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1 

Please send me a copy of CLAY, WOOD, 
1 AND WIRE, by Harvey Weiss, to try in my 
' classroom. If not satisfied, | may return it 
| within 30 days. If | decide to keep it, | will ; 
approve for payment your bill of $2.80. i 
! 
1 
! 
1 
! 
| 
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Name 





Address 


City & State 
JA 
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SEND FOR FREE § PAGE BROCHURE SHOWING 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM OUR EXTENSIVE CRAFTS 
LINE. FACTORY TO YOU PRICES. 


S. & S. LEATHER CO., INC. 
COLCHESTER 83, CONN. 











WRITE TODAY! 


Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer yew O. need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal cr Woodenwares + Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in al! crafts. Write today! 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. AAl1 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 
*1111 No. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





WORLD'S FINEST 


TILES 


FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
© THLE TRIVETS 
© TILE BACKS AND HANGERS Go 
* WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 


















Brilliant, opaque art colors... 


toxic . 


ING BLACK AND WHITE. 
Monufactured by 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
2651 W. Grond Avenue, Chicego 12, p_Wincle 


Division of Chicego Bronze end Color W: 


48 


Alabastine 


DRY ART COLORS 


at lower costs, 
because they are dry. Pour what you need from 
the handy spout, and mix with water . 
waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending, 
smooth free flow, quick drying. Perfect for 
posters, murals, all school art projects. Non- 
- » harmless to skin and clothing. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DEALER IN 15 BRILLIANT COLORS INCLUD- 


*- 


no 








over his paper to see what objects or 
ideas come to his mind. He turns it 
upside down and sideways until he 
can recognize some form in the col- 


| ors. If the paint has not flowed into 








distinct forms, it may evoke a mood 
that will provide stimulus for the fin- 
ished drawing. 


Now with India ink the student pro- 
ceeds to outline over the colors what 
he sees. Since he has a definite idea 
before he begins drawing, whether or 
not he can draw doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter. He usually finds that more ideas 
come to mind to help complete the 
picture, and he seldom worries about 
what others are going to think of it. 


After a class sees what can be done 
in this unplanned fashion, they gen- 
erally want to try to direct the flow 
of paint on the wet paper. The fact 
that ideas flood forward at this early 
stage illustrates how the project 
stimulates the imagination, and this 
is my main purpose in using it. How- 
ever, the same process may be used 
to introduce water color painting or 
to stress the importance of fresh ideas 
and techniques. 

The new ideas that flow from an 
imaginative mind help us to make the 
most of our environment and thus 
existence becomes more pleasurable. 
exciting and worthwhile. A simple 
project like this one gives students an 
opportunity to discover how much 
better, how much more valuable such 
ideas are when they spring from one’s 
own thoughts and experiences. . 


Model Home 


(continued from page 19) 





shaped swimming pools, a far cry 
from the flexible, functional house 
that could gain additional floor space 
by the conversion of a garage or den 
into a nursery. 


Such pretentious day-dreaming halted 
of its own weight and a common 
sense approach took over. Students 
started on the first of many field trips 
to confer with contractors and build- 
ers. They haunted the lumber yards 
to learn prices of construction per 
foot in our locality. 


In discussing foundation construction, 
we learned that it is necessary to com- 
pensate for our Texas black land 
(which “crawls”, it seems). We knew 
we had to design our houses to pro- 
tect us from heat in summer and blue 
northers in winter. This naturally led 
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Mochi: Hobi-Horse 


RE MOOL FURNITINEE ..-fulfills all drawing 
and craft requirements 





— art class at Boys Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Mutschler Hobi-Horse is pet- 


fect for drawing, painting, carving, 
sculpturing and other creative arts. 
The easel swivels a full 360°, is 
adjustable in height, and tilts from ; , ; 
horizontal to upright positions. gf advanced designs, practical furniture sup- 
Sturdily built of steel, aluminum 
and hardwood. Light in weight, ‘ ; 
it readily stacks for storage. Easel Furniture.” Our sales engineers are prepared 


working surface may be wood ‘ : , - 
to offer advice and to help you plan your 
finish or laminated plastic. Full Py P ) 


This versatile Hobi-Horse is typical of the 


plied when you specify ‘Mutschler School 


range of sizes and heights. Hobi- Bi entire art department...in keeping with 
Hi al ilab ith canv . . 

wer slop svelleble with conves latest techniques and modern teaching meth- 
easel, or supplied as an accessory. 


ods. Mutschler’s specialized art room 
®eeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY cabinetwork is built from finest hardwoods 
Department 11166-1 Nappanee, Indiana ... with catalytic finishes that defy abuse. 


Please furnish information about your art department 


And, they are available in a choice of nat- 
supplies and services. 


ural wood grains or colors. Send coupon 
Nome 





for complete information. 
School 





Address 





City and State 
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to a thorough investigation of insulat- 
ing materials, heating and cooling 
equipment, types of roofs, etc. 


Miles of leg work and pounds of 
magazines later, we started laying 
floor plans again. This time costs 
were a little closer to our pocketbocks 
and our plans nearer terra firma and 
after many rough drafts, the floor 
plans were finished. 


The next step was to build the houses 
to a half-inch scale according to the 
specifications indicated on our floor 
plans. Balsa served as the most man- 
ageable material and could be cut 
with knives or razor blades. Panels 
were glued to a plywood or masonite 
foundation board. 


Now for the interior! Our scouts went 
on the prowl again—to department 
stores, specialty shops, paint, plumb- 
ing and electrical shops, greenhouses 
and nurseries. 


The students’ reports covered most of 
the areas of our problem—fences, 
patios, roof, wall and floor treatments, 
curtains, upholstery, lighting, closet 
space, contemporary furniture, heat- 
ing and cooling equipment and the 
place of prefabs and wonder fabrics 


cussed other interior design problems 
such as how to hang paintings and 
prints, proper eye level, etc. 


As in any group there was an impor- 
tant minority whose needs were not 
met by general planning. One boy 
who plans to be a priest designed and 
built a functional and stunning con- 
temporary chapel. Another boy chose 
to spend his entire sum of money on 
a plush bachelor apartment and it 
was a wow! In fact, that’s what the 
whole art appreciation course turned 
out to be—a wow! ° 





Shape of Things 
(continued from page 17) 


The students chose to work with India 
ink, sharpened sticks and pens on 
newsprint. Either the precise point of 
the fine pen or the softer sharpened 
stick is especially suited for spon- 
taneous line-drawing and neither al- 
lows for corrections. I suggested that 
they try to convey roundness by using 
lines exclusively, not shading. 


To see another way that lines are 
used to model form, we examined a 


The hills and valleys of our town, 
well known to the children, appeared 
on the map neatly modeled by lines. 
Steep grades (on which the children 
had glided on their sleds) were signi- 
fied by lines drawn close to each 
other. Lakes and ponds (where they 
had gone swimming) showed up as 
white and lineless flat surfaces. In 
our drawings we were to apply the 
map-makers’ trick. 


Soon their concentration weighted the 
air. They drew bottles and apples and 
then went on to faces—not real ones 
but imaginary ones. Having previ- 
ously tried modeling faces in clay, 
now they tried to convey how the 
balcony-like forehead overhangs the 
eyes that are set back from the bridge 
of the nose; how the face from cheek- 
bones to ears retreats into space. 


The aftermath was a new conscious- 
ness of form. It didn’t take long to 
discover that a straight line on a ball 
looks curved, that a dress pattern fol- 
lows the wearer’s shape, that a hem 
may not be a straight line. The in- 
escapable lesson,-learned quickly and 
easily in this brief project, is that line 
follows form and thus a line-drawing 






























in modern home building. We dis- topographical map of our locality. must tell the shape of things. ° 
: in ese | 
for Paper Sculp- 
ture, says Mary 
Grace Johnston, 
internationally - 
known master of 
this art, and dis- — 
, tinguished as on a he ORE 
a sf teacher and author. ray tiie 
Her book, PAPER 
SCULPTURE,* is 
considered possibly J pe 
* . : the field's first ii es! 
Ne ' pa _ authority on the = 
5) Publishers subject. 
AS — — 
HIGGINS Because it makes ow CARD: © 
VEGETABLE GLUE teacher's work easy Ee 
PALMER'S non-toxic colors 
1S IDEAL FOR PAPER SCULPTURE are smoother flowing and 
It is so quick to stick and exception- brilliant. Consistent high 
1 Sateen am at the quality assures better results 
ally clean to use. & y and allows your students ; 
quality and perfection naturally ex- complete freedom of expres- A 
pected from a truly professional art- sion. ?=] BONDED 
material product by HIGGINS. Guy, epmatetp Has of ephent anteve lneiedes: Shem Card = proouct 
Seid by leading ort, stattenery ond WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUES. 
school supply dealers everywhere. 
SHOW CARD PAINT CO., INC. 
HIGGINS INK CO, INC. snoosiyn, new vons 2373 E. 8 Mile Rd. * Hazel Park, Mich. 
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MILTON 
BRADLEYS 


Just add water, shake, and in a few short moments 
Magi-Paint’s bright, vibrant colors are ready to use. 
Gone are the hours of cooking, mixing and blending 
ingredients to prepare ordinary paints which can’t com- 
pare with Magi-Paint for rich, creamy consistency and 
vivid, permanent color. For finger painting, Magi-Paint 
is equal to the highest-priced prepared mixes. 

Because it is washable, inexpensive and easily han- 
dled, Magi-Paint is a wonderful medium for primary 
grade instruction in both Silk-Screen and Block Print- 
ing technique. 

Milton Bradley is your single source for all art 
materials. Order Magi-Paint and other Milton 
Bradley school supplies from your nearby school 
supply distributor. 














Mary, Mary Extra-Ordinary 

How Does Your Garden Grow— 
Where Work Excels, 

and Boys and Belles 
Have Real Results to Show! 


ANSWER: 
‘“‘Won't You Step Into My Garden," 
The Teacher, Wise, Replies, 
“Where Prang's the Word for Color— 
As My Harvest Testifies!" 


Yes, Prang’s the word for color for 


students of all ages from nurséry 
schools through universities. Prang 
crayons and chalks, pastels and paints 
old Mintel el-ioMeloli a coh MoMiat Mier ti on 
practical color knowledge and sensi- 
tivity for art ifeveryday living. 


' SEE YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


“Growing With Creative Arts” A Prang Color-Cut Silhouette by Gertrude Lagerstron 





